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NOTES ON SUBJECT-MATTER 


OT infrequently the aspiring poet inquiries: what should I write 

about? Of the number of answers which might be given, the 
most important (even if it may not be considered immediately the most 
helpful) is that the individual must provide the answer for himself. 
For if the real ability to write poetry exists, the problem of theme will 
not. A very large majority of manuscripts are daily rejected by editors 
because they show the authors, who had obviously embarked on a search 
for subject, did not conclude this satisfactorily. There is an implicit 
contradiction in the very idea of such a search, for in a sense the poet 
does not seek—the subject of a poem seeks, captures, possesses him. 
Because one person responds so differently to experience than others, 
because he fixes his contemplation on different aspects of the same 
object, his personality—his predilections, his enthusiasms, his aversions 
and all that go to make him distinct from his fellows—provides such 
individual guides that he, and possibly he alone, can interpret them. 
This would be shown to a certain extent in the resulting manuscripts 
written by pupils assigned a subject for a poem to be written during 
a class period. Those pupils in a position to recollect emotion experi- 
enced on earlier contemplation of the subject, however faulty their 
verse execution might be, would come closer to the mark than those 
who had to engage themselves exclusively in mustering their facts and 
thoughts. If the poet is not “singing in his own heart,” he obviously 
cannot sing for others. 
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What the earnest who work toward maturing their art must con- 
stantly fight against is the temptation to employ a theme solely because 
it has often been successfully used by other poets. The qualification 
in the word “solely” must be noted. We are accustomed to think of a 
moonlit garden as romantic and hence poetic. Poets of the past have 
contributed largely to this attitude. So, too have they similarly desig- 
nated a bride whether she take a human or a divine lover. That type of 
person who rushes to a church to witness a wedding of strangers is 
eften motivated by the urge for an emotional outlet. Such gratification 
is cheap, it can be turned on like a tap, and the objective circumstances 
themselves produce the effect for such an individual. The versifer, 
without falling back on art at all, and without much employment of 
skill, can readily furnish the imaginative circumstances to produce the 
same effect. His poetic task is really already done for him by the 
susceptible. The “sure-fire” elements in very much that is published 
today under the most inaccurate heading of poetry can be quickly 
noted even by those without over much critical equipment. As a matter 
of fact, editors of many popular columns may be frank and admit 
that they look for just such elements because they are certain to be 
popular with the masses of their readers who want the effortless. This 
of course explains why so proportionately little of real poetic merit 
appears under such auspices. 

Nothing here written should be interpreted to imply that the poet 
may not write on themes which are proven “sure-fire.” Unquestion- 
ably he may. But he should realize at the outset that he has set himself 
a very difficult task since he faces heavy competition which only a 
perfected art can overcome. The current phrase—treating the common 
uncommonly—sums up in general this task. It must be sharply recog- 
nized in the face of the advice, so frequently if too unstudiedly given, 
to write about “the simple things” or “those things you find about you.” 
The same caution in accepting such advice must be employed toward 
that which goes to the other extreme and suggests the never-befose- 
tried, the bizaare or the esoteric. But patently this is the type of 
caution which the poet must exercise over the entire area. It is com- 
mendable, for example, to write to a purpose—to take up the problems 
of the ills of the world, to hold up the beacon of ideas—but the poet, 
to function as a poet, must not forget that his purpose primarily is con- 
cerned with poetry. This does not mean to say that he drops any other 
purpose. Indeed if he were he would be subscribing to the discarded 
theory of “art for art’s sake.” His art cannot be disassociated from life 
but it must always be itself, distinct. 
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THE QUESTIONS 


The void between the poles of right and wrong 

Is thick with motes of compromise 

Where earth’s embattled kinsmen, weak and strong, 
Seek justice with their dusty eyes. 


What wisdom there is left for betterment, 
Attention to the worldly task, 
Dissolves itself in questions without end 
That only children dare to ask. 
HAROLD APPLEBAUM. 


THE BOOK AND THE CUP 


I am reading out of the book of my own evil, 

I am drinking out of the cup of my own shame 
Here in the darkness with no candle lit. 

The Hand of God is holding the book for me 
And I am reading it. 

He is holding the cup and its drink is liquid flame. 


Where can I hide from this vast condemnation? 
The Face of God is merciful, is kind, 

Yet my own script is pitiless to accuse 

And the deep draught of my own conscience sears. 
I try, as once, to make escape through weeping 
But here one sees more clearly through one’s tears. 


Oh, to be lost, destroyed, obliterated! 
To have the self in me erased and done! 
Would I were naked spirit holding God 
And all else nothingness, oblivion . . . 


Yet since the Will of God presents this book 
I would not turn from it to look upon 
The fairest poetry that earth has given. 
I would not trade this cauterizing cup 
For all the wines of heaven. 
JESSICA POWERS. 
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ALL ALGEBRA WOULD END 


If I could know beyond all contradiction 
Of mind or heart that only emptiness 

And silent matter fill this summer sky, 

And on the earth my senses now possess 

In banal fiveness all there is to know, 

And love is glands, and God a tribal fiction; 


Then would the traffic signals blow their fuses, 
The postman leave my mail in hollow oaks, 
And algebra equations cease to balance, 

And this neat world of comprehended causes 
Shrink to a roadside eating place, a juke-box, 
And beery dancers cracking idiot jokes. 


CHAD WALSH. 


THE CASTELLANO CAPTAINS 


My ribald twins—my reina de las flores, 

Francisca (melting toward her in her crib 

my eyes are tenement children clutching close 

a crammed berry-basket—O!—and chuckling) 
and tykish James around whose daisy head 

my heart’s light fixes fast like bright ray-flowers—- 


they have a ships-a-sailing way of waking, 

a Santa-Maria way. Fandango sailors, 

in starchy blue, slide back straw-lashed pink hatches, 
olé, and leap up morning sun, and steady 

their quietness against the pitch and toss 

of lit horizons like sea-juggled rovers. 


Against a quilted quarterdeck they cannot 

yet stand on, pleated knees beat rat-a-tat 

like running, running, of Columbus’ crew-men 
on that first dawn drumming awed land-ho. 
Now little cries unfurl like sails to lure 

what gentleness will buoy their ardor onward. 




















The wide night through, their own tense Isabelle, 
bereft of her rarest jewels far away 

on the calm shore of “Sleep-my-baby-sleep,” 

saw stirring in the tapestries of dream 

scythe winds and shadows of a tumbled voyage 
cold leagues beyond her intimate kingdom’s rim. 


But now!—Tierra! Mirth of mutineers! 

A chant in jargon hereabouts unknown, 

and gasps of welcome for the marvelous natives 

of this most marvelous zone—for forms sun-feathered 
and dancing paint: a world of reckless lives 

emerging single-file from a drum-loud wood: 


Spice islands hard a-lea! And I, that worn 

and timorous Genoese for whom the fear 

of a flat world falling down to darkness 

shrank life to letters in a shabby den, 

I step as well beyond effete abstractions 

to speaking shapes, a land where love has room. 


JOHN MAHER MURPHY. 


SPIDERWEB 


The moment hangs from heaven like a webbed 
Bridge to that Invisible wherein 

Necessity’s dimensions sometimes win 

Harbors of air, from which the storm has ebbed. 


But we are spiders, and with waiting eyes 
We see sail by, beyond old reach and hope, 
Bright wings of distance, small as periscope, 
While dining on a diet of dead flies. 


The black and gold, the gross and gullible, 
We are those spiders who of themselves have spun 
Nets of sad time to sway against the sun— 
Broken by secrets time can never tell. 
ELIZABETH BROWN. 
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CHARIVARI 


Ring around a-Rosie, 

Now cracked at last is every bell! 

The honey rots in the ruined hive, 
And the poison foams in the well. 

A skylark serenades high heaven, 
But the cities reek with hell. 


London Bridge is falling down— 

And all the golden towers are brass; 

The feet of live men slope toward death, 
And only dead men pass, 

Whose swords are burnished bright with love, 
As strong as a blade of grass. 


Then sing a song of six-pence 

For the smoke of an oil-and-derrick dawn; 
The eagle’s turned a turtle-dove, 

Because his heart is gone. 

And honor’s clean as a sow’s ear, 

While conscience lies in pawn. 


Yet old King Cole was a merry Old Soul, 
Before the grape grew an outlaw wild, 
Hosannah-high for the radio-urge, 

And the birth-control of the child! 

Let’s grind out theories every day, 

Till the last cute line’s compiled. 


So eenie-meenie-meinee-mo— 

O white is black, and the false is true! 

And the lion-klans must watch the lambs 
On the Ship of State, with its stealthy crew. 
Come, wise old Euclid, bring your charts— 
Prove one-and-one is two! 


Yes, Old Mother Hubbard went to the Cupboard— 
But the Freudian trumpets burned up the land— 
We’re not what we are, we are less by far, 
The things we know, we don’t understand. 








Eee ae 














Make way for Demos, though Baal be his prophet, 
Make way for the Lilliput Band! 


J» CORSON MILLER. 


THIRD-BEST 


Oh Lord, 

Please be especially kind 
To those 

Who eagerly await 

Our cast-off clothes; 
And be more merciful, 
Dear Lord, 

Than just, 

To Thy weak children, 
Serving moth and rust, 
Who, from our bounty, 
Offer our third-best— 


And keep the rest. 
GRACE RYAN. 


O ENLIGHTENMENT 


Awful authority, whose judicious art 

Can measure men with compass and with rule, 
Whose blue-prints of the calculated heart 
Enlighten children in the well-planned school, 


Preserve our scientific view; impart 

Its neat omniscience to that gaudy fool 

Who scrawls defiant laughter on your chart; 
Or fix him firmly on the dunce’s stool, 


Lest we, just taught all life is but a tool 

For brave new formulae, should doubt, should start 

To find your tidy wisdom somewhat cool 

For men so lately won from Nature’s part. 
EDWARD L. HIRSH. 
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ANNIVERSARY—AT HOME 


Turn down the radio, 
Find a violin, 

Light a golden candle, 
Tuck the children in. 
Let the new moon spin us 
For a little while 
Enough silver highway 
To reach a special mile 
Into remembering 

When Love was new 
And a star held wishes 
For only two. 

Thanks for my slippers, 
Here is your sherry. 

Here are the old dreams, 
Here our minds marry 
Giving and taking 

For another year. 

Times proves a shadow, 
Faintly edged with fear, 
Making a small dark inch 
On our separate sun, 
Blurring the memory 
Until faint colors run 
Into far yesterdays. 


This is not the way! 

Turn up the radio, 

Make the music gay! 
Cookies and hot chocolate, 
Fill each waiting cup, 

Turn the heart forward, + 
Get the children up! 
Laughter on the stairsteps, 
Singing in the hall, 

Now the new year waits, 
Serene and tall, 

With tomorrow’s sturdy branches, 
Tomorrow’s evergreen, 
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Time cannot taunt the heart 
Where these branches lean 

¢ Full of flowers and promising, 
More than we can dream 
In an evening’s happiness, 
Now we sew a seam 
Edged with bright laughter, 
Renew the heart’s vow, 
Stitched with enchanted threads 
Of here and now. 

GLADYS MC KEE. 


DISILLUSIONMENT 


Who trails the shore has spent his stars 
and finds the last of splendid light 
now squandered here beneath his feet, 
who softly treads the shore tonight. 


Who spurned the stone now feels its glint 
and fills with haunting of a hint; 


whose turmoil cast into the sea 
is taken swiftly in a wave, 
uncoils itself within the sea 
is taken bloodless, water-brave; 


who stops to trace a thought on sand 
and wields instead a palsied hand. 


Who walks here has spilled his dreams; 
who kindled flame now touches foam 
and moves into the symmetry 

of rocks and sea and misty dome 


like one who leaves a sadness here 
and splendor much too bright, too dear. 
ROSE MARIE GENTILE. 
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FOR THOSE REMEMBERING 


Hallow the silence; the last word spoken 
Where the stillness remains unbroken; 


Trim, white crosses, names unknown 
Mark a desolate battle-zone. 


The lonely face a vacant sky, 
Wondering why . . . wondering why. 


Toll the deep bell in accents long 
For notes that died within a song, 


While in the clench of grief’s tight fist 
The veins of remembering persist . . . 
PATRICIA BENTON MEDNIKOFF. 


JOY in JUNE 


Whatever meanings in the air 
Petals of flowers all repeat, 

The force that shapes them everywhere, 
It also makes my heart to beat. 


And if my mind can never guess 

The secret beating in the wonder, 
It is enough that I possess 

The joy my heart is bending under. 


And if a vision on me steal 

To make me kin with flower and tree, 
It is enough for me to feel 

The mystery alive in me. 


So I'll not question earth and tree 
But walk abroad in air enchanted 
And yield me to the mystery 
That all my spirit takes for granted. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 
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LOST ILLUSION 


That which is gone was thinner than a dream, 
Although it long beguiled your credulous mind: 
Less valid than a shadow in a stream, 

Being dispersed, it leaves no trace behind. 

Nor will that sweet deception come again, 
However plausible, however mourned; 

Nor would your proud heart stoop, for all its pain, 
To beg it back, or cherish it, returned. 


Here lies, instead, the cold, substantial fact, 

Too obvious to question or ignore, 

Comprising virtues that the fiction lacked, 

Austere indeed, but solid to the core: 

Accept, though loth, this homely, honest thing, 

A stone—but one from which a spire can spring. 
FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 


LINES FOR A HUSBAND’S READING 


What can I give you more? Lo, I exalt 

And yield my jeweled moments to your keeping; 
Yours my labors, savoring like salt, 

Our common daily bread. My breast in weeping 
Trembles on your own. These eyes, this mouth, 
Judge not, and sharing joy or craving pardon, 

Turn to you surely as a fleet bird south... 

Aye, and these roots thirst for no other garden. 


If I unfold thin wings you cannot touch; 
If I am fire now and later, frost, 
In woman’s way, why trouble you so much? 
You too climb winds, hunt stars, where I am lost. 
What can I give you more than what I give, 
And that so long as both of us shall live? 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 
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ARTISTS 


Subtly, with pen or brush, these indicate 

The essence of their subject—that beneath 

The hollowed eye, neglected hair in spate, 
Sharp bone protruding through an aged sheath. 
And, grim or gallant, soul is manifest 

In art whose skill informs an agile wrist. 


These have no need of trick; distortion’s shock 

Is not for their perceptive discipline, 

Since deepened sight has no desire to mock 

The mortal wound beneath a roughened skin. 

Grotesque would be misplaced: for truth alone 

The bone cries out and that beneath the bone. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 


THE RUNNER 
“Now not 1, but Christ liveth in me.”—St Paul 


I ran in the streaming of the sunlight 
Toward the Sun Itself; 

But there was pain in running 

Even in the smoothness of the path. 

There was doubt in seeing 

Even the clear brightness of that Light. 
My eyes were tense with fear 

Despite the beauty of the sight. 

And I was chilled and shivering 
Although the penetrating rays were warm. 
It was such a lonely course, 

Though I perceived around me hundreds running too. 
I faltered indecisively 

Despite the symboled sureness of that way. 
I sensed improbability 

Although the way was white with Truth. 























And there were times when death seemed near 
Although each sign along the way spelled Life. 
Then there was painlessness, assurance, gentle warmth; 
There was companionship—decision—certainty ; 
For there was suddenly within my very soul 
The Life which gave the path its brightness, 
Its radiant peace, its fearless certainty, 
Its oneness with each runner on the way. 
And I, the doubting, fearful, lonely soul 
No longer ran— 
The Runner was Creator of the Light. 
SISTER HELEN DOLORES, C.S.J. 


THE MERGING (Dulag, P. 1.) 


All endings merge within this rivered land 
the sad iambic sea attacks the shore 
flinging a tongue of salt beyond the pales 
even as far as the sea-barren tilth 
aflow with shells; 
no borderline is here, pontoons rust, 
gears, anchors, steeringwheels lie blent and blencht— 
only the edge, only the island-rim is taken 
a slow strange air of ruin hangs 
over the wire over the green vines intwisted 
over the ammo in the sand. 
Upon this tortive church 
the Death has fallen 
yet now, in, out the arches like cleft wings 
around the rubble in the endless sun 
the children play 
eternal-thin their cries— 
amid this ruck on what fine tangent-schemes they turn, 
and their swift racings and their weft-bright smiles 
stitch through the seams. 
HOWARD GRIFFIN. 
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ALL MORNINGS BRIEF 


Child, it is clearly morning in your soul, 

And will be morning for a larktide space. 

No sun that men have ever watched patrol 

The sky has worn such splendor on its face. 
God made all mornings brief: none dare say why; 
So pour your certain glory on the dark 

Of spirit soils whose leaf and fruit are dry, 
For soon you, too, will lose the sun and lark. 


We are the darklings, child, and would be led 
To light that sorrow kenneled for her prize; 
We are the weary, child, and would be sped 
To dawn that rests the inward searching eyes. 
Show us the heart’s detour when shade is long, 
To boyhood innocence, to cradle song. 


RAYMOND F. ROSELIEP. 


WORDS BEFORE WAKING 


Lost rivers flow forever in my brain 

And haunt me with disturbing sight and sound; 
The schools of golden fish go round and round 
The darkness with a swift electric stain, 

Bright symbols of a music mixed with pain 
And pleasure. What is lost is never found 

By voices whispering questions underground 
And what is gathered may be less than gain. 


The waters flowing run below the light 

But echoes follow down the waking hour 

Singing my grief through emptiness of bone, 
Welling with pity under heaven’s height 

As phantom wheels are turned with solemn power 
Of waters tumbling ageless and unknown. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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SONS 


What rivers mend the broken earth, 

What scattered plantings come to birth, 
What cleft hills give the wind its way 

Is not for these to know or say; 

For these who woke to the taste of smoke, 
Whose words were lost before they spoke; 
Unseasonably moved to fall 

Beside the ditch, against the wall, 

To fling a small exclaiming arm 

Against the red sky’s loud alarm. 


Spring may come this way again. 

From the same red earth where they have lain 
Straw-flowers may annul! the slain. 

Their concern is not with then, 

But with a present race of men 

Who like themselves must herd like sheep 
Among the nightmare cliffs of sleep; 

Who like themselves were born too soon 
To dream long dreams and haunt the moon, 
Or see tall sons upon their land 

And harvests following their hand. 


Their children’s children some day will 

Set forth in peace toward this hill, 

And idly hear an old tale told 

(Jellied in history and cold 

As a morning moon!) of men who here 
Fought some dim cause in a far-off year 
(It has a dull sound for the ear) 

And died beside this ditch, that wall. 


Meaningless as motes that crawl 

Around and round the sun, the sound 

Falls idle on the heedless ground; 

The hour being past when these men went 
Along the road where they were sent. 


JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 
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THE AESTHETICS OF PAUL CLAUDEL 
By Prerre ANGERS, S.J. 


HE vocation of man, and especially of the poet, is to make all things 

intelligible, and to help the world to perform its mission of praise 
and joy. The whole of Nature, and each single being has a blissful 
secret to whisper in confidence. The dewy rose blossoms every day, 
the sky whitens at daybreak, a happy mother gives birth to a child, 
or at the evening of a rugged journey dies an old blessed man. All 
things keep secret in the very heart of their nature, a divine meaning, 
which they are incapable of uttering, condemned as they are to silence. 
But they yearn for a voice, they hope that a poet will look at their 
beauty and listen to the whispering of their blessed secret—for their 
richness of love, of praise, of thanksgiving never will be raised to God 
if a man does not lend them the power of speech and sing. 

The poet is the voice of the universe, he comes to the rescue of the 
whole earth and firmament which long to proclaim the grandeur of 
God. We know from St. Paul that things suffer from being kept in a 
state of silence, that every creature groaneth and travaileth in pain, 
waiting for the revelation of the sons of God, and awaits with immense 
desire the coming of a voice which will proclaim the fulness of the 
Spirit of God moving over the water. David repeatedly comes to the 
rescue of the so-called inanimate nature: “I will sing to the Lord as 
long as I live: I will sing praise to my God while I have my being. . . 
The Heavens show forth the glory of God and the firmament declareth 
his hands.” This answer given by the psalmist to the invitation of the 
divine Wisdom indicates and determines the terms of the poet’s duty: to 
gratify with his own voice the restless wish of all things for expression. 
These inanimate objects plead with man to realize their innate desire of 
worship, to lend them his heart, his mind, so that by human word they 
can praise the invisible Beauty of their God. ‘For every creature, born 
of the impression of Divine Unity upon indeterminate matter,” writes 
Claudel in The East I Know, “is the very acknowledgment that he 
makes to his Creator, and the expression of the nothingness from which 
he has been drawn. This is the living, breathing rhythm of the world: 
where Man, dowered with consciousness and language, has been insti- 
tuted their priest, to make dedication and offering of them—and of his 
own nothingness united to essential grace, to make a filial gift of 
himself, through love’s most intimate choice.” 

Man is a mediator between Nature and God. By contemplating 
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the Universe, and by the expression of his mind in contemplation, he 
offers it; he sanctifies it; he consecrates it to the living God. He is, 
with regard to the visible world, the priest. The whole world by the 
discoveries of the two last centuries has been placed in our hands: what 
is to be done with it, not only for our personal use and profit, but also 
for the glory of God? All the scattered verses of that Psalm of praise 
and of gratefulness of which Creation is composed, it is the mission 
of the poet to gather up and to assemble into an ordered whole. Claudel 
calls that a Catholic Mastery of the whole earth. “It is because I am 
a Catholic man, it is in order that all the sections of mankind may 
be joined together, and not one thing itself entitled to go on living in 
its heresy . . . Severed from all others, as if it had no need of them... 
You will stand no more alone. I bring you the world, the total word 
of God.” This, from The Satin Slipper (Fourth Day, Act II), gives 
a plain and fair idea of what Claudel calls a catholic or universal poetry, 
or of the catholicity of the poet. 

In his opinion, in the universal literature of Europe, five or six poets 
only seem to deserve entirely the title of Catholic. Dante, Virgil and 
Shakespeare are to be counted among this group. These eminent 
writers have received from God so vast a message to express that the 
whole world must be called up to convey their inspiration. Their own 
work is an image and a view of the whole creation, of which their 
minor brothers give only particular aspects. 

From this point of view, the following extract from Ways and 
Crossways is most important. 

“Catholic means universal and the first article of the Creed teaches 
us that the universe is twofold, made up of things visible and things 
invisible. Things invisible are made known to us through the chan- 
nels of reason and faith. Things visible through those of reason, of 
imagination and of the senses. And all these, when in their proper 
order, are most excellent. Reason is good. Imagination is good. 
Sensibility is good. The heretics alone, or Jansenists such as Pascal, 
can take the liberty to believe that there are some faculties of the God- 
created human mind, which are in themselves evil ones. Disorder and 
misuse only are evil. 

“Between things visible and those invisible, no disjunction whatever 
must be made. For it is as a whole that they all constitute God’s uni- 
verse, and they are bound together by such bonds as either appear in 
full light or are shrouded in mystery: the Apostle tells us indeed that 
through the ones we are brought to the understanding of the others. 

“You do not understand a thing, and you have no means of making 
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convenient use of it, if you know not what it was intended to mean 
and do, or what its position is with respect to the living body-universal 
of things visible and invisible, and if you have not an all-reaching 
mind, a catholic mind. 

“Even without a universal conception of earth and heaven, you 
can no doubt write quite lovely poetry, carve refined works of art, and 
contrive piles of gewgaws extremely quaint and amusing. But in that 
pagan poetry there always takes lodging, in my opinion, some part of 
scantiness and uneasiness. 

“Were it but for the mere flutter of a butterfly, the whole of 
heaven’s vast is requisite. An easter-daisy amidst the grass will with- 
hold its secret from you, if you apprehend not the meaning of the sun’s 
presence amidst the stars.” 

These quotations illustrate an emphasized point in Claudel doctrinal 
prose. It is important in itself, and also important because it was 
ignored in the artistic sphere of unbelief and by the predominantly 
agnostic French symbolist movement. According to these symbolists, 
dreams and illusions would provide the main themes of poetry, and 
the most important benefit to be obtained from art would be the 
escape from this disgusting world wherein we must eke out our wretched 
existence. Poetry had become a kind of escapism, and was cultivated 
as a religion. Time and space are the enemies of man, devouring his 
moral and physical strength; and boredom and the frightful weariness 
of the usual daily round follow close on our heels. But poetry spells 
deliverance. It is conceived as the escape from this state of distressful 
reality, and a journey to the fairy lands of dreams and all sorts of 
delightful but artificial paradises. 

Before he was converted, Claudel, intoxicated by Baudelaire’s heady 
music, fell into this aberration, which afterwards he strongly rejected 
in The Satin Slipper (First Day, Act VI): “How can it be said without 
impiety that the truth of those things which are the work of a tran- 
scendent God . . . is sad? And how, without absurdity say that the 
word, which is His likeness and His rival, is littler than ourselves and 
leaves the greater part of our imagination in the void? Now I main- 
tain that youth is the season of illusion, but that is because it pictures 
things as infinitely less beautiful and manifold and desirable than they 
are, and of this delusion we are healed by age.” 

He affirms with energy in a page of Ways and Crossways that the 
object of poetry is truth, and this sacred reality bestowed once for all: 

“The object of poetry lies not where it is often said to be, in dreams, 
in illusions or in ideas. But it is found in this sacred reality, an all 
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unchanging bestowal, and at the heart of which we hold a place. It 
is the universe of things visible to which is united by Faith that of 
things invisible. It is all that standing before us and into which we 
look. All that, God’s work, furnishes with an inexhaustible matter the 
narratives and lyrics of the greatest poet as well as the smallest bird. 
Now, there is the philosophia perennis which does not devise, in the 
fashion of the Spinoza or Leibnitz lofty novels, such abstract beings 
as their like was seen by no one before their contrivers. Rather it rests 
satisfied with the terminology provided by Reality, takes up again the 
school-boy’s rudiments and in the definition of the noun, the adjective 
and the verb, it finds a name for all things about us. 

“In like manner, there is a poesis perennis, which devises not its 
subjects, but eternally readopts those supplied by Creation, in imitation 
of our Liturgy which we find no more tiresome than the spectacle of 
returning seasons. The aim of poetry is not, as Baudelaire writes, to 
dive ‘into the depth of the Infinite in quest of something new’, but in 
the heart of the Definite in quest of the inexhaustible. It is this poetry 
which is Dante’s.” 

Camillo says in The Satin Slipper: “It is not a new world that has 
been given me to mould to my whim; it is a living book I have to con, 
and the mastery that I desire is not got except by learning.” 

These words can be applied to the poet whose office is not to mould 
to his whim a world of dreams, but by an unfailingly attentive mind, 
to listen to and to perceive “that ineffably harmonious order which 
is truth.” This essential feature of poetical mastery is in the supreme 
degree a precious gift; it consists in a certain “grace of attention,” a 
state of deep silence of the mind hearing the never returning melody 
of this world. For the poet has “to carry us off with him a little 
way beneath that coarse, brutal and killing surface of things which is 
not truth.” 

He has to attune us to that melody, to the harmonious order of the 
world governed by the Wisdom of God. But before expressing that 
order, he has to listen, and deve the sense of receptivity, and to 
receive the confidence of all things. The wise old Japanese painter 
who appears in the Fourth Day of The Satin Slipper (Act the Second) 
is familiar with these truths: “It is written that great truths are not 
imparted save by silence. If you want to tame Nature, you must not 
make a noise. Like a land with the water sinking in. If you don’t 
want to listen, you cannot hear.” In opposition to other senses, hearing 
seems to be rather a purely passive power, the sense of night, always 
open, always sensitive to the least rustling and shudder of a leaf even 
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during sleep. Sound is joined to the story of all our thoughts and 
feelings, and it might be for that reason that an old writer said that 
sound is the brother of soul. 

Ear is the door by which soul receives the visit of exterior world. 
It is also the sense open to faith, and not without reason, because the 
sense of hearing is the most appropriate to our contacts with the unseen 
and spiritual world. It gives rhythm and tone to the spiritual move- 
ment. Gregorian music could be an illustration of that truth. Fides 
ex auditu, says the Apostle, God speaks to us: His word is a sonorous 
touch stepping down in the depths of the blissful soul; and the chief 
duty of any spiritual life is to reduce to silence the interior uproar 
of passions, in order to hear and be faithful to that sweet touch of grace. 

A state of attention is also required of the poet. “Ne impedias 
musicam” was the title Claudel gave to one of his lectures delivered 
in 1936 before an audience of Belgian writers—a lecture predicated 
on this passage from The Satin Slipper: “Hear, listen to the truth going 
about, listen and reply, and be attuned . . . It is not we that make the 
music, "tis there, nothing escapes it, we have but to attune ourselves, 
we have but to plunge into it even above the ears. Rather than set 
ourselves against things, we have but to embark with skill upon their 
happy tide.” A great scene, (Second Day, Scene 3) is the luminous 
development of that thought relative to the poet’s office. In fact, the 
whole play is a representation of it. 

If the poet wishes to perceive this ineffably harmonious order which 
is truth, and to form his docile ear, he must try to have a right idea 
of the ends and means of this world; he must master at least the main 
feature of Christian philosophy; he must have recourse to the Bible. 
For God alone is able to give a true and complete account of this visible 
world, and explain things of which He is the Maker. 

“To the adage that from the love of visible things,’ Claudel writes 
in his Introduction to Le Livre de Ruth, “we are drawn, or at least, 
we ought to be drawn to the love of invisible things, there is a counter- 
part: it is that, more often, from <iue love and knowledge of invisible 
things we are led to the understanding and love of visible things. 
Only God knows the right way to explain His own creation, which is 
many things in one. He makes us see the good, the network of causes, 
complements and provocations, needs and designs, vocations and resem- 
blances, which unite beings one to another, and all together to Him. 
The world ceases to be a scattered vocabulary, it has become a poem, 
it has a meaning, it displays an order, it comes from something and 
goes somewhere. Then are understood the words of the Scripture: 
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‘The Lord’s is the earth and the fulness thereof.’ And, ‘Of his fulness 
we have all received.’ 

“We hold in that concerted movement our plan and our part. We 
are absorbed into a liturgy. All that science, which is concerned only 
with quantities and mechanical contrivances, fails to explain the indi- 
vidual, the concrete, color, concord, beauty, humor, our last end, and 
the intelligibility of the end which is innate in all of us, Faith makes us 
understand. She re-creates the garden of Eden for us to labor in. She 
places a temple at our disposal. She opens our eyes and ears to worship. 
Here before us is the Being who is the Source of all existence. We live 
in peace and in harmony with the whole of nature. It is the invisible 
world that supplies us with the key of the visible, the writing of the 
thing written; and, in time, it is the visible world, overflowing with that 
Wisdom, which was its Maker, who maintains and inspires it... . ” 

This gives an abundant account of several of the main aspects of 
Claudel’s poetry, and the manner in which he conceives it. It intro- 
duces one point that is essential in Claudel’s thought: Faith and Poetry 
are to be joined together. And this next proposition is immediately 
inferred from the first: Without faith, poetry remains poetry; but it 
always has something meagre and insufficient, especially if it is the work 
of an unbeliever. It is not poetry in its full size and extent; nor with 
all its mighty strength and power. It might have deep qualities and 
be a wonderful land of color and harmony, a charming music, a spark- 
ling and fanciful wit. And one can state that Catholic poetry contains 
all these. But without faith there are missing the great feelings, the 
deep movements of passions and their true meaning in the harmony 
of all things, the keen sentiment of our last end, and the understanding 
that “All those things which seem disparate do still by nature make 
for harmony.” 

The attempt to bring together the two portions of the Creation 
requires a clear knowledge of God’s purposes, if one wants to have of it 
a clear and complete idea. Only this knowledge can reconcile this 
world of trial and pain—the world of effects, which from our human 
point of view seems to be the realm of hazard—with the world here- 
after, the world of causes and ends. Only this knowledge can provide 
souls with charity, with an immense desire to offer all things to God, 
and from all collectively make thanksgiving, acknowledgment and 
prayer; and to attune man to the enchanted music of the unseen world 
where peace and order are ruling. 

This is the reason why the writing supplies the key of the thing 
written: “As the Word was the instrument of the Creation He remains 
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its counsellor.” Here the poet returns to a doctrine and a theme very 
familiar to the Fathers of the Church and the doctors of the Middle 
Ages, especially St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas Aquinas. These doc- 
tors used to say that mankind received from God two revelations. One 
was given by the law and the prophets, and is written in the books of 
the two testaments. But another Revelation was given to man: it is 
nature itself, which is the work of God and, by virtue of its origin, 
bears the trade-mark of its Maker. The world is a poem; God is the 
poet, and the world bears testimony to the Beauty of the Artist who 
made it. 


A few verses of St. Paul to the Romans leads to that point of view— 
very familiar to the Old Doctors for whom Claudel has a deep venera- 
tion. The Apostle blames the pagans for having worshipped several 
gods, instead of acknowledging and adoring the true One. “They were 
inexcusable,” he says, “of their idolatry. They should have known 
the true God.” And for what reason should they? “Because that 
which is known of God, hath manifested it unto them. . . . For the 
invisible things of him, from the Creation of the World, are clearly 
seen, being understood: by the things that are made: His eternal power 
also, and divinity.” 

So God has manifested Himself to man by the visible things, and 
His Own creation bears His signature. ‘The style is the man himself,” 
said an old French writer. The world, written in the style of God, 
shows something of God Himself. It is its first revelation. But from 
the day of original sin, mankind had lost the clear meaning of things 
and the true understanding of this first revelation. Bonaventure com- 
ments on this, in his Hexaemeron: “It is certain that man, in the state 
of innocence, had the understanding of all the creatures, and by this 
knowledge, he was inclined to praise, to worship and to love God. This 
was the true purpose of the Creation: to lead to God. When man fell 
into sin, he lost that clear understanding, and he could no more read 
easily in nature the presence and the operation of God. That book—I 
mean the world—was still existing; but it was scratched out. Another 
book was needed, by which the first one was to be enlightened, in 
order that the precise meaning of all things could be understood again. 
This book is the Holy Scripture.” 


The Holy Scripture, then, is the key to visible things, and Faith is 
necessary for any great poetry. Similarly St. Thomas remarks: “God, 
like an excellent master, took care to leave us two perfect writings, so 
that our instruction could be performed in a manner in which there be 
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no room for improvement. These two writings are Creation and Holy 
Scripture.” 

According to the old Fathers and Theologians the Bible supplies 
the key for the understanding of visible things with which the poet 
has to deal. He must understand the work of God; he must love it; 
his soul must raise up from the view of Nature to the worship, the 
love, and gratitude towards the Creator. Man must not only look 
at these things that God esteemed to be very good, but also he must 
observe them; he must try to draw out their secret, to reach their 
meaning, and to continue by all the means that philosophy and science 
place at his disposal the vast symbolical inquiry which was the business 
of the Fathers of the Faith and Poetry. ‘We must attune ourselves 
to God,” says Claudel in The City, “and know what he wishes.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Of Love and Peace 


The Place of Splendor, by Jessica Powers. New York: Cosmopolitan 
Science and Art Service Co. $2.00. 

The ruling by which Jessica Powers has been permitted to write and 
publish her work since she took her final vows as Sister Miriam of the 
Holy Ghost in the Carmelites is proven a great boon to readers and 
indeed to poetry itself. Those familiar with her poetry before she en- 
tered the cloister—poetry that appeared in many magazines and later 
in the excellent collection published by the Monastine Press, The Lantern 
Burns—need no introduction to a poet who had even then consum- 
mated her artistry, and who now in the present collection serenely gathers 
in an abundant and excellent harvest. While they may find a more 
profound, more certain and possibly a less ecstatic note in The Place of 
Splendor, her poetry retains, and often deepens, all the many admirable 
poetic qualities with which she is so singularly gifted. 

The abiding characteristic of The Place of Splendor partakes of that 
peace Christ had in mind when he promised the apostles, “My peace I 
give unto you”—peace which can be had only through complete sub- 
mission of the will to God and absorption in His love. It is that love, 
obviously, which compels Jessica Powers to poetry, and a poetry which 
is itself absorbed into love’s expression: 

Oh, let my love bear witness 
Through endless ages long 
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How one small Word suffices 
For an eternal song. 


This declaration, chosen almost at random from “Christmas Billet,” is 
in essence the statement of the poetry itself. No matter how far she 
may travel in imagination, she remains at home—at home in the eternal 
realities of that Word. Poetically she reclaims all for Christ. Even 
when she quietly begins with a subject that superficially seems unre- 
lated to Him, there is the inevitable circling back, the application of His 
Love to the large and small things of this world. “Love the divine, Love 
and through the mystic and 


” 


the antiphonal, speaks only to love. . . 
this poet Love speaks to the reader. 

The startling thing, aside from their religious nature, about these 
poems is the sureness and mastery with which the poet fuses all the 
necessary components. It is always achieved with that seeming effort- 
lessness which lends a certain inevitability to each line and phrase. There 
is sureness, also, in the selection of pattern. Jessica Powers is equally 
deft in formal and informal lyric patterns, and her choice of these is 
unmistakably right. Technically one can examine, “Poet of Gentler 
Time”: 

On a shrill street he mourns his nightingales 

Through whom love spoke; he writes in weightless verse 
His anguish at the absence of the lark. 

I come to him, I bring him rueful tales 


That the small birds of indigence rehearse 
On the bare branches of a city park. 


Surely, he cries, where towers make wilderness 
And stone supplants the moss, and song gives way 
To raucous speech, you must in tears confess 

A most unmusical and loveless day. 


My words torment him with the prick of arrows. 
Not soon, not ever will he understand 

That love may learn the accent of the sparrows, 
Having no larks or nightingales at hand. 


But the examination will not succeed in uncovering the entire secret. 
There are occasions when a poem begins with such a calm, muted dec- 
laration that the lines give promise of quickly sinking to flatness, but 
with an adroitness that recalls “The hand is quicker than the eye,” 
the anticipated effect is reversed. An example is ready in “Where the 
Spirit Dwells,” which begins: 
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This is the Spirit’s place 
Into whose peace a few paths of wisdom wend... 


This promises a didactic development. But the poet, as one recouping 
a tennis ball just before it touches ground, continues; 


Where art thou, man, with anguish on thy face 
Out on a search forever without end? 

O piteous and unprotected one! 

I am seeking a lover, he says, seeking a friend. 


There are remarkably few occasions when the ball does touch the ground 
and when this occurs it is with only one or two exceptions in such very 
short poems, like “On Entering Carmel,” which is too narrowly an 
autobiographical comment, and “Prayer to the Baptist,” an incomplete 
fusion of poetry and prayer. Unseldom, also, is universal appeal lack- 
ing as it is in “Letter to a Bride,” where the too factually stated open- 
ing lines are not later saved by the narrowed treatment and the pri- 
vateness of the addressed advice. Possibly Jessica Powers’ greatest 
poetic temptation, and a thoroughly natural one when her doctrinal 
preoccupations are understood, is to such lines as “Her name is Candida 
of the Virgin Mary/And This is December eighth, the day of her vows,” 
of these beginning, “Contemplatives”: ‘They are the realtors of God. 
It is men’s souls they buy and sell.” For she is zealously moved to bring 
the world to the beauties of truth with which she so constantly lives 
and her directness of purpose tends to turn to the most direct line of 
expression, which is prose. She is too much the artist, however, long 
to forget that role for the other of the expositor. 

Because she has found that integration of all her faculties which is 
a foretaste of celestial order, her poetry unqualifiedly takes rank with 
the best that has come from the pen of the mystics. It is the same 
Spirit which breathes in her lines and lifts her expressions beyond the 
mundane into a purer, colder air than one would dare without the 
warmth of Divine Love. These poems, which reiterate the “one small 
Word,” nevertheless completely avoid the effect of monotony but rather 
collectively display a tremendous variability which is among the most 
notable of Jessica Powers’ attributes. Even the reader unaccustomed to 
religious poems will delight in the changes which she has rung, in the 
beauty and the surprise of a mind which is agile among the peaks. All 
will put down “The Place of Splendor” with both the intellectual and 
emotional conviction that the book’s title is accurate and inspiriting.— 
JoHN GILLAND BrRuNINI. 
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Courageous Idealism 


Collected Poems, by Theodore Maynard. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.50. 


Mr. Maynard’s Collected Poems, consisting of poetry previously pub- 
lished in Exile and Other Poems, Man and Beast and Not Even Death 
together with some eighteen new poems, arrives with prepublication 
laurels from John Hall Wheelock, Ridgely Torrence, Van Wyck Brooks 
and Robinson Jeffers. Alfred Noyes contributes an Introduction in 
which he finds that, judged by the, to him, exacting standards of The 
Golden Treasury, “there remained in Mr. Maynard’s book certain poems 
that are actually better than at least twenty of the poems selected by 
Palgrave as the best of their kind over a long period of time.” Mr. 
Noyes selects “Bread and Wine” and “Dwell with Me, Lovely Images” 
(first published in SPIRIT) for special commendation. Indeed the tone 
of the whole Introduction suggests that Mr. Maynard has achieved a 
high place in the literature of the English-speaking peoples. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Noyes does not say what the place is, save to remark 
that many of Maynard’s poems express nostalgia for England. Neither 
does he attempt to evaluate Maynard’s special contribution to the 
specifically Catholic tradition in which he elected to work. 

It goes without saying that Maynard is an authentically Catholic 
poet. The realities of spiritual experience form the substance of his 
thought. He is also a romantic poet. His nature lyrics, occasional pieces 
of romantic self-expression, the comparatively large number of verses 
which describe the origin of poetic inspiration, the agonizing note of 
exile and yearning, the keen sense of place and many bitter-sweet poems 
on married love mark him as a man of sentiment and of nobie heart. 
This characteristic romanticism is balanced by sharply intellectual, 
religious meditations and by reflections that are unpretentiously mystical 
in their implications. If at times, as in “English Weather”, he basks in 
warm, nostalgic moods, there are other times when, as in “Joy”, his 
emotions spring from an intensely intellectual insight into creation, 
where each tiny blade of grass is as individual and peculiar as a star. 
In Mr. Maynard the heart leaps ahead but never outruns the shadow of 
the mind. 

Although many poems in this work are expressions of spiritual 
desolation, which is perhaps the predominant mood of modern poetry, 
Mr. Maynard is only incidentally a recorder of the spirit of his times. 
That he is aware of contemporary moods is evident from his “In Time 
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of Doubt.” Here speculating on his own dark hours, when nature has 
no hint of Wordsworthian piety, he finds that he cannot slip into the 
sweet oblivion of fairy seas. In his bitterness he loathes “the treacherous 
imagination that could both create and relish what it had created.” He 
knows this immitigable hour of despair to be ‘ta symbol of our weary, 
frightened age, a microcosm of our world . . . our spirit’s gloom . . .” 
But if he is part of his times in his sensitivity to the nervous patterns 
thrown upon a screen, he has within him the spiritual resources necessary 
to restore tranquility and courage. 


I am the child of this unhappy age; 

I have known doubt that saps the mind and will; 
My eyes have pored o’er many a pedant’s page, 
And I have heard them speaking cold and shrill. 
With that incessant talking in my ears, 

I heard a thrush at evening thrill 

The listening wood with wonder; 

And my heart travelled back ten thousand years, 
Back, back to Eden’s leafy glade, 

To man’s first laughter and to man’s first tears: 
All else is vain. . . . Now lightning draw your blade; 
Break thunder! 


There are many merits and several defects revealed in these Collected 
Poems. The outstanding quality, however, which remains in the reader’s 
mind is a note of courageous idealism, sometimes frustrated, frequently 
triumphant, but always ardent. This note is sounded in the first poem of 
the collection, “Stay Safe at Home” where he advises: 


Best let him live 
In what imagination still can give; 
Stay safe at home, 
Or once start roaming let him always roam. 


It is found in “No Tame Placidity” where he bruises his heart and wastes 
his youth to restore his valiant joys. In “Beware of Caution” he reminds 
us that heaven must be stormed and that there is small profit for 
calculating men. 


Snug in his rock-bound grave the toad 
Lives out his thousand dismal years. 
But you—with God for goal and goad— 
Wing upward, feathered by the load 

Of desperate hopes and fears. 
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He compresses his own spiritual autobiography into “Three Sonnets on 


” 


the Impossible.” The first sonnet expresses his youthful prayer for a 
great task. The second describes the heat of battle and the defeat and 
weariness which can only be overcome by ardor. In the third sonnet he 
vows that he will die in this hopeless cause, yet shall sweep a wide victory 
when 


Grey from the siege and scarred, I, too, shall earn 
Beauty recaptured, and watch Ilium burn. 


In “Exile” he asks for rest for his tired unquiet mind in a house not 
built with hands, in an eternal home not found in the city of men. “Two 
Sonnets on Evolution” shows man struggling from dumb bestial long- 
ings upward to worship and contemplation, trembling “as he nears the 
kiss of God, the beatific light.” In “Peace” he asks rather for “joy, eagle- 
winged, not peace—” 


Only this much—enough: 
To glimpse far off with misionary eyes 
In battle on the bastioned bluff 
Peace in its grandeur burn on distant skies. 


The poet supplies in his “Images of Joy” the reasons why this 
courageous idealism continues to exist amidst struggle and unhappiness 
when he says: 


Least envious of men is he, 

Most rooted in humility, 

Who knows his gift is given 

By the incalculable grace of heaven, 

Its exercise a mystery 

Not under his control, 

The laurel, all unlike the aureole, 

Not to be won by striving or by merit 
Or what a son may from his sire inherit. 


Not his, not his 

Is any part of this; 

And as he sings, he has the sense 

Of power possessing him, derived he knows not whence, 
Drawn from a reservoir as deep 

As his enchanted sleep 

Between the evening and the morning star— 

Springs hidden in the secret hills afar. 


Francis X. CONNOLLY. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Detroit, Mich. 
To the Editor—The article by John S$. Kennedy, “The Poet and His 
Philosophy,” is one which I wish all statesmen, legislators, scientists, 
writers—indeed any one whose utterance finds way into any medium of 
public communication—would read and ponder. Isn’t there some way 
to get this issue of SPIRIT behind the Iron Curtain?—Martha Ryan. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 

To the Editor—I was delighted to read your editorial in the January issue, 
which treated the topic of quantity versus quality. It was interesting 
to note the analogy drawn therein with respect to the quantative pro- 
duction of commodities (whose qualitative value has declined), and the 
mass volume of poetry written, whose value too has greatly depreciated. 

It is a challenge (by far the most logical and sound) to those con- 
fused individuals who are bewildered over the confusion which they 
themselves have caused, and who in turn through the adoption of crafty 
device have endeavored to confuse others along the same lines.—MarieE 
F, PETROCELLI. 











VERSE WRITERS— 
Only one publication gives you a complete picture of 
the entire Catholic literary market and that is the 


- Catholic Writer Yearbook 


now in its sixth annual edition 


The 1947 edition lists every Catholic magazine in the U. S. and Canada 
with their editors’ detailed information of manuscripts wanted, length, 
type, rates paid, etc. Every verse market is listed, as well as markets 
for short stories, serials, articles, etc. The 1947 CATHOLIC WRITER 
YEARBOOK is the absolutely necessary tool for every Catholic writer. 
Order your copy today direct from the publisher. Cost is only $1.00, 
postpaid. As a special offer to Spirit readers, back issues will be in- 
cluded at no extra cost, giving you a complete picture of the Catholic 
literary scene for the past six years; just send in your dollar today and 
mention this magazine. 


| THE MAROLLA PRESS 
_ Dept. SPI Pence, Wisconsin 
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Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Community Church, New York 
City, writes: 





“This book is a masterpiece of exposition. It is a work at once of sound 
scholarship and true Christian spirit. As a statement of the Roman Catholic 
position in religion, it is as complete as it is enlightening. To those who 
would know exactly what our Catholic brethren believe and why, Mr. 
Brunini’s book is the perfect answer. I hope that it may have a wide 
reading, especially among Protestants who desperately need accurate infor- 
mation about Catholic theology and policy.” 


Dr. Roy L. Burkart, pastor of the First Community Church of Columbus, 
Ohio, writes: 


“This is one of the most intimate, interesting, down to earth and up to 
Heaven books I have ever read. . . . I got started and couldn't bear to miss 
a line. It is thorough, yet very human. The theology is there but in lan- 
guage chat lives. . . . Mr. Brunini has rendered a real service to Roman 
Catholics. Better still, this book will be of unusual interest to non-Catholics. 
. . . Written so clearly, so lovingly and without any criticism of those outside 
the Church, it will add to any reader's faith; it will bridge difference between 
faiths; it will thrill Protestants and Jews with the great body of teaching 
common to all three.” 


Harper & Brothers’ Publication $3.00 





Orders for autographed (not inscribed) copies can now be placed through 

THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 386 4th Avenue, New 

York 16, N. Y. Remittance, made any to the Society, must accompany 
all orders. 
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